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time the form of an ordinary sloping roof. Above a range 
of arched windows that surmounted the columns of the 
interior, rose a frame-work of wood, in form like the bottom 
of a vessel with the beams uncovered. Even when the spaces 
of these beams were filled with decorated and gilded 
panels, eveu when the outer roof, instead of tiles, was of 
bra?s, glittering in the rays of the sun, the interior disposi- 
tion of the vault above ever recalled the origin of the new 
faith. A seeming rustic roof, overtopping the monumental 
insignia of Greek and Roman power, — this was a complete 
and impressive image of the far-spread Christian revolution. 
Such is. in truth, the character of the basilica in the time 
of Constantine. Notwithstanding the treasures which new 
and opulent converts brought to it; notwithstanding the 
shafts and columns, of various marbles and of different 
orders, which sustained the arches; notwithstanding the 
antique sarcophagi, loaded with pagan sculpture, the masses 
of porphyry or of basalt that were confusedly got together ; 
notwithstanding that luxurious display of a reformed civi- 
lization more conspicuous for piety than for taste, it ever 
preserved in its leading lineaments the simple and rustic 
appearance of a vast grange; it might truly be called the 
stable of Bethlehem, enriched with the presents of the 
Eastern magi. Oriental, genius may have subsequently 
crowned it with elegant domes, or its roof may have been 
tapered off with pinnacles shooting upward to heaven like 
arrows; but none of these enriched and modified forms could 
surpass the severe simplicity and stately grandeur of its primi- 
tive type. Alone among all the monuments of that age, 
the basilica was the only edifice that was adopted and 
developed by the new faith. The purity, the vivacity of 
feeling attached to the basilica, cause oue to forget the imper- 
fection of its art and the corruption of its taste. In it we 
feel, as we do throughout the entire- history of this age, 
the moral spirit which was steadily advancing in the midst 
of material decay — the outer man falling away, the inner 
man growing into new life. 



Fernandez de Mera, a Spanish author of the 17th centnry, 
declares thai woman alone was created of divine essence; and, 
furthermore, that she was endowed with supernatural attributes : 
the first glance out of her eyes brought both the sun and the 
stars; thereupon she bent her gaze downward to the earth, and it 
fell upon man prostrate therein deep despondency. Impressible 
and compassionate, she had pity for him; raising the "fringed 
curtains'' of her eyes a second time, she caused the sun to dis- 
appear, and in its place she brought forth the moon, whose 
tempered light permitted the offices of consolation to man with- 
out displeasure to feminine modesty. This, says Fernandez, 
naively, is the reason why, from that time hitherward, the 
moon has ever been the kind protectress of true and -faithful 
lovers. — Translated, for " The Crayon." 

Now have the public been disputing, for these twenty years, 
which of the two is greatest, Sohiiler or myself! Let them go 
and be thankful that they have two such fellows to dispute 
about. — Goethe. 



GLIMPSES OF MUNICH. 

FROM "AN ART-STODENT IN HUNIC R,.". 

HDMBBB FODS. 

Then follows the opening of the Siegesthor Bavaria ; 
of this statue and the arch which it adorns, we have already 
given her description. Then comes All Souls day, with an 
illumination of the public cemetery, and a royal christening. 
Then the consecration of the Basilica; the structure and 
principal decorations of the building are thus described : 

This church may be' considered unique; being a revival of 
tmV basilicas of the fifth and sixth centuries— a Roman hall of 
justice converted into a Christian temple. It is built entirely' 
of beautiful dark-red brick. Adjoining it is the monastery of 
the Benedictine Monks, built also of brick, and with the same 
round-arched windows as the church — of which, indeed, it 
seems a portion. A portico, supported by eight noble limestone 
columns, runs along the front of the basilica; and three lofty 
doors, rich with emblematical carvings in wood and stoue, lead 
into the church. The interior is divided into five naves. /fry 
sixty-four columns of grey marble, with exquisitely sculptored 
white marble capitals and base*. Entering by the middle' door, 
the lofty centra nave stretches away before the spectator — an 
avenue of noble columns supporting upon rounded arches an 
expanse of wall, glowing with arabesques and frescoes, and'per- 
forated by a long row of small round-topped windows, high up, 
and near the roof; which, alter the manner of the old basilicas, 
exposes its beams aod rafters to view, but gilt and orna-' 
men ted, and glittering with stars on a deep azure ground. This 
centre nave terminates in a lofty send- circular niche, wherein, 
approached by a flight of twelve steps, rises the high altar. 

On the wall above the high altar, on a gold ground, and 
divided from each other by the typical palm-tree, stand the first 
teachers of Christianity in Bavaria: St. Bouifaziua, St. Bene- 
dict, St. Willibald, St. Oorbinian, St. Bnpert, St. Gimme ran, 
St. Cilian, and St. Magnus. Above them floats Christ, as the 
head and symbol of the church triumphant, surrounded by a 
glory of Cherubim and Seraphim, and with the Virgin and St. 
John the Baptist praying at his feet. Beneath the high altar 
and its flight of steps extends the crypt. Two side altars ter- 
minate the outer naves, as the high altar the principal nave. 
Above the side altar to the right are the Virgin aud Child 
receiving the homage of the patron saint of the Bavarian royal 
family; above the one on the left is the Martyrdom of St. 
Stephen — the most beautiful of all the frescoes in the Basilica— 
the most beautiful, I am inclined to say, of -all the frescoes in' 
Munich. St. Stephen, with his meek, pale face, and with 
clasped* hands, falls to the earth beneath the cruel stones of .his 
assailants like a broken white lily. 

These altar-pieces are, together with the other frescoes in the 
Basilica, painted by Hess and his assistants. The history of St, 
Boniface, to whom the church is dedicated, is told in a series of 
frescoes, which, extends along either side of the centre nave, 
above the noble columns of which I have spoken. These repre- 
sent twelve principal incidents from his life ; commencing with 
his reception as a child' among the Benedictine monks, and his 
departure from England to Germany upon his perilous mission 

and ending with his martyrdom in Friesland, and his burial 

in the Abbey ot Fulda. The lesser events are told in smaller 
designs alternating with the large frescoes, and are painted in 
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grey on a Woe ground, so managed as to suggest sky. Many of 
these smaller designs are peculiarly beautiful ; they are in octa- 
gonal compartments, and are surrounded by graceful arabesques 
of crimson, green^ gold, and lilac, on a deep chocolate ground. 
Below the frescoes illustrative of the life of St. Boniface, is a 
series of medallion heads of the Popes ; and above the frescoes, 
alternating with the round-arched windows, and painted on a 
gold ground, are groups of saints and martyrs who lived and 
suffered for "the propagation of Christianity in Germany. The 
effect of this centre nave is that of a gorgeous and solemn 



■ The walls of the church are a mosaic of rich marbles— dark 
greens, dull, ruddy browns and reds, and delicate greys and 
lilacs. Opposite the side altars, and to the right and left as you 
enter the church by the side' doors, are two little chapels — the 
chapel for baptism, and thechapel for burial. A peculiar sim- 
plicity, solemnity, and dignity, characterize the whole edifice. 

We go to the fair of the Three Kings, like an old-time 
English fair, with booths and tents full of pantomime and 
exhibitions of monkeys, trained dogs, and albinos, and 
crowds of country folk staring, dancing, and refreshing them- 
selves in the Bavarian fashion, with sausages, beer, and 
tobacco. Then follows a public ball. Then the Schaffler 
dance, of which the origin is thns given : 

In the year 1517, a fearful plague desolated Munich. So 
great was the consternation which it occasioned, that people 
dreaded to leave their houses. All doors and windows were 
closed, and every man avoided his neighbor. In the midst of 
this universal terror and silence, all at once a troop of men, 
coopers by trade, came in from the country, with music and 
fresh green garlands, and went from house to house, calling to 
the people with sounds of merriment to open their doors and 
windows. The effect of this unexpected summons was wonder- 
ful. The people came forth, and, as if in frantic joy, danced 
through the streets. The plague-spell was broken by the deli- 
rium of gaiety which, as if in defiance of past misery, seized on 
every heart. There is something strangely wild in the idea of 
this fearful scourge being banished by an excess of merriment 
scarcely less fearful — the reaction of lacerated human souls ! 

Every seventh year, therefore, in commemoration of this 
event, is the Schaffler Ta-w performed. 

Then follows the carnival, with a military ball and a 
masked ball, in which the king and court participate. 
Then the batchers leap in the public fountain, a quaint old 
custom connected as a condition with certaiD privileges 
which the butchers annually receive from government. We 
overlook the multitude around the fountain : • 

A shout from the crowd announced the arrival of the 
butchers. First of all came the tender butcher-infants, in 
scarlet coats, top-boots, and green velvet hats, borne in the 
arms of their fathers through the crowd, in order that they 
might witness the fun. Then followed the scarlet officials ; and 
then came seven of the queerest beasts man ever set eyes on. 
Tybat were they, if human? "Were they seven Esquimaux 
chiefs, or seven African mumbojumboa? They were the heroes 
of the day; — the seven butcher-apprentices, clothed in fur caps 
and garments— covered from shoulder to heel with hundreds of 
dangling calves' tails— red, while, black, dun ! 



You may imagine the shouts that greeted them — the peals of 
laughter. Up they sprang on the broad plank — leaping, danc- 
ing, making their tails fly round like trundled mops. The 
crowd roared with laughter. 

A Btately scarlet-clad official, a butcher (Altgeaell), stands 
beside them on the plank. Ten times they drink the health of 
the royal family, and prosperity to the butchers' craft. The 
Altgeselly then striking many blows on the shoulder of the 
nearest apprentice, frees him and all the remaining six from 
their indentures. They are ' henceforth full-grown butchers. 
Then they plunge into the very centre of the fountain with a 
tremendous splash. The croud shouts; the startled pigeons 
wheel in wild alarm above the heads and laughter of the crowd » 
the seven Tritons dash torrents of water on the multitude, who 
fly shrieking and laughing before the deluge; the seven buckets 
are plied with nnwearied arms; lads are enticed within aim by 
showers of nuts flung by the " Leapers," and then are drenched 
to the skin. It is a bewilderment of water, flying calves' tails, 
pelting nuts, and shrieking urchins! 

The "Leapers" then ascend out of their bath — shake them- 
selves like shaggy dogs — have white clothes pinned round their 
necks, as though they were going to be shaved, and have very 
grand medals hong round their necks, suspended by gaudy 
ribbons. 

Our student saw the second performance of the Antigone, 
with Mendelssohn's music, the scenery, costumes, and stage 
effect — or no effects — of the Greeks themselves, and drapery 
arranged by Kaulbacb. 

She is present at the casting of the principal parts of the 
Siegesthor Bavaria, and thus decribes the scene : 

All within was stir and expectation. I have already de- 
scribed the interior of this casting-house; the pit sunk in the 
ground ; the rudely raftered roof; the windows placed high in 
the walls ; the huge furnace, open at top, and rising like a low 
windowed tower at one end of the vast desolate hall, which is 
supported by many square brick- work piers. 

A rude stage was erected opposite the furnace, in which were 
congregated a number of people, principally ladies. But before 
we take our stand there, we will inspect the furnace somewhat 
more closely. Wild orange-colored flames roared through its 
narrow niche-like windows, leaping and rejoicing in savage 
glee ; from its top, hurried thick volumes of lurid smoke, and 
columns of dazzling, dancing sparks sprang up into the myste- 
rious gloom which hung above the furnace. Sunk into the pit 
in front of the furnace lay the earthen mould, built into it, in 
fact, with a narrow channel left round it, into which the molten 
metal was to flow. Three long chains of ponderous links de- 
scended from the dusk void, the orange and scarlet glare flash- 
ing and resting upon them ; two-thirds up, the three chains 
seemed lost in a murky vagueness, dark as Erebus ; low down, 
on either side of the furnace, was a small door, which the work- 
men opened ever and anon to feed the raging flames within 
with fresh metal, or else to stir them up with long poles. I 
thought, as these doors opened, of the children cast into the 
fiery furnace, and how their figures might have gleamed forth 
through such openings, flitting past in awful safety -amidst the 
whirl of flame, accompanied by the fourth august white-robed 
form. I thought of the horrible death of Robert, in Retzsch's 
designs for " Fridolin," and again recalled the foundry scenes in 
the same artist's illustrations of the " Song of the Bell." There 
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was the very gronp he has given ns at the furnace-mouth, its 
impressiveness heightened tenfold by color, and by Rembrand- 
tesque light and shadow. 

Up rises the furnace-door; forth rush curling waves of fire, 
with fiery surf scattered aroupd ; blinding, glaring, orange 
light broadly falling upon the dusky workmen, who, shading 
their averted faces with their gloved hands and slouching hat- 
brims, excite and teaze the devouring element with their long 
poles. And Ferdinand Miller is ever near to the gaping jaws 
of the furnace, directing and superintending; his face glowing 
in the intense-heat, his brow beaded with sweat. The rough 
walls of the furnace rise duskily in the lurid haze: crimson and 
orange light glares from the windows in wondrous gradation up 
the walls, until lost in cold darkness, where, through dimly-dis- 
cerned rafters and scaffolding, gleam two long narrow streaks 
of daylight. The fire-glow glares and burns like ruddy gold 
upon the quaint forms and eager faces of the groups of work- 
men, who toil with their long poles before the furnace mouth ; 
and long grotesque shadows are cast flickering behind them 
upon the ground and walls. The fire-glow glares upon the 
knot of earnest spectators surrounding the furnace and the pit, 
and assembled upon the stage, or leaning against walls and 
brick columns ; it illumes them with a magic brilliancy, which 
is rendered at certain points yet more wonderful, from cool 
blue daylight striking upon their brows, whilst the cheeks are 
flushed with the reflected light of the flames. And above the 
crowd of living figures rise colossal forms of armed warriors, 
and peaceful poets, and sceptred monarchs ; these glowing 
crimson, those standing calm and pale in the cold light, of 
day. 

A glowiDg heat meanwhile fans oar faces ; and we hear the 
rush, rush, of flame, the cries of the workmen, the commands 
of Ferdinand Miller, and an answering far-off voice dropping 
down out of the mysterious darkness above us. 

Much had to be done ere the imprisoned molten metal could 
be released. Now burning cinders are placed around the mould 
within the channel, to heat it in preparation for the scalding 
metallic stream ; now workmen, with delicate care, remove the 
plugs which'have stopped up certain air-holes upon the surface 
of the mould, and brush away the dust ; now the cinders are re- 
moved, and the holes in the channel for the entrance of the 
metal into the mould are opened, and after much passing to and 
fro of workmen in their slouched hats, and with their leathern 
aprons fastened behind with brass chains and clasps, and who 
carry high above the heads of tbe crowd long bars of iron, red- 
hot at their tips, or gigantic ladles glowing of a vivid vermilion; 
now, after an hour of expectation, Ferdinand Miller proclaims 
in a loud voice that the casting is about to commence. 

'' May I beg of you all here," he exclaims, " to remain per- 
fectly quiet, whatever may happen. All necessary preparations 
for safety are made; should any danger occur, I will inform 
you ; but keep quiet, I pray you all. By all means we must 
avoid a sudden current of air," 

Workmen approach, bearing a tremendous bar, with which 
to burst open the tiny aperture in the blank wall of the furnace, 
above the pit, and through which the metal is to flow. Ferdi- 
nand Miller stands as yet upon the mould ; his men surround 
him upon the borders of the pit. With a burning flambeau 
held before him, he once more examines the air and metal 
holes. The bar is suspended to the three chains. Ferdinand 
Miller leaps from the mould ; the men stand re"ady beside their 
bar; there is a momentary solemn pause, in which the constant 



rush, rush of the flames, imprisoned within their citadel, falls 
monotonously on the~ear ; the besiegers of the citadel pause 
solemnly beside their battering-ram; they pause in prayer,. 
Heads are uncovered; heads are bowed ; and there, within the 
forbidden circle of the workmen, near to his friend Ferdinand 
Miller, stands Wilhelm Von Kaulbach, his head bare, and 
bowed to his breast — his fine, calm profile illumined by the 
fiery glow. 

A moment's pause, and the battering-ram strikes 1 ;Forth 
from the aperture streams liquid, golden, quivering metal; 
down, down, down it streams, filling the channel around the 
mould; lurid smoke darts from the air-holes, and forth leap, 
springing into the air, golden, burning, quivering jets of molten 
metal ; golden, burnipg, quivering stars shower around, falling 
amid the workmen, and even to the feet of Ferdinand Miller 
and of .Kaulbach. 1 feel the people around and behind me fall 
back in- a haste of momentary terror. " 

" The casting is accomplished 1" shoots Ferdinand Miller. 

Gaps and hats are waved in the air ; a thrilling hurrah bursts 
forth, and is swelled by a sudden blast of trumpets, sounding 
forth from the upper darkness. 

The last and most brilliant festival to which we are intro- 
duced is the artists 1 masked ball. Of this we can give no 
more than a glimpse. The hall is draped and garlanded 
by the artists themselves. 

The heavy white emblazoned banners of the two societies of 
Munich painters fall in brotherly harmony with the smaller 
banners of two musical societies who have lent their aid for the 
festivities of the grand night. Beneath the banner-folds hang 
clusters of palettes, brushes, strings of bladders of color, archi- 
tects 1 rules, compasses — a glorious array of artistic tools. Ivy 
sprays, and wreaths of pine and moss, bind all together, uniting 
them with the musician's trophy, a cluster of musical instru- 
ments, trumpets, violins, flutes, clarionets, and drums! 

Look at a single group of maskers. 

But on, on come yet other strange forms : a band of hunters 
and warriors of the far-off Niebelungen time. It took one's 
very breath away with surprise, as warrior after warrior 
marched along in his wondrous helmet, upon which rose the 
lovely expaoded wings of hawk, and owl, and heron; the helm 
wreathed with ivy-sprays, frequently, also, covered entirely 
with fresh green' moss, till it looked a portion of the old prime- 
val forest. Sometimes, between the wings, rose the head of a 
hare, a fox, or other sylvan creature; sometimes, instead of 
wings, the helmet was crowned with branching antlers;, some- 
times the head was covered with a hood, which fell in simple, 
folds abound the face, or tightly wrapped itself around the 
throa't, but ever these old Germans wreathed their brows with 
ivy or pine twigs. Their whole garb was of a sylvan charac- 
ter; their short jerkins, hound round the loins with jewelled 
girdles, from which depended daggers and hunting-pouches, were 
green as the summer woods, or russet and orange as the woods 
of autumn ; orange, or grey, or russet were their hoods ; their 
tight hose were white, or grey, or scarlet ; their boots of untan- 
ned leather or scarlet. On their backs were slung huge horns, 
spoils of the Auer-Ochs, from which to quaff mighty draughts 
of mead. In their hands some bore long hunting-spears, others 
quaint primeval musical instruments, violins of marvellous slim- 
ness, with a most small allowance of strings, and which made. 
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strange, sweet, small music, tiny flutes, and wondrously con- 
structed drums, all murmuring aad mattering of long-departed 
ages. 

One more word we will allow oar friendly gaide to 
speak. It relates to a much vexed question — to the solu- 
tion of which every good thinker of oar time mast make 
contribution. 

The longer I live, the leas grows my pympathy,with women 
who are always wishing themselves men. I cannot hut believe 
that all in life that is truly noble, truly good, truly desirable, 
God bestows npon us women in as unsparing measure as upon 
men. He only desires us, in His great benevolence, to stretch 
.forth our hands, and to gather for ourselves the rich joys of in- 
tellect," of nature, of study, of action, of love, and of usefulness, 
which He has poured forth around ns. Let us only cast aside 
the false, silly veils of prejudice and fashion, which ignorance 
has bound about our eyes ; let us lay bare our souls to God's 
sunshine of truth and love; let us exercise the intelligence 
which He has bestowed on us npon worthy and noble objects, 
and this intelligence may become keen as that of men ; and the 
paltry high 'heels and whalebone supports of mere drawing- 
room conventionality and young ladyhood withering up, we 
shall stand in humility before God, but proudly and rejoicingly 
at the side of man 1 Different always, but uot less noble, less 
richly endowed ! 

And all this we may do, without losing one jot or one tittle 
of our womanly spirit, but rather attain solely to these good, 
these blessed gifts, through a prayerful and earnest development 
of those germs of peculiar purity, of tenderest delicacy and re- 
finement, with which our Heavenly Father has so specially 
endowed the woman. 

Let beauty and grace,, spiritual and external, be the garments 
of our souls. Let love be the very essence of our being — love 
of God, of man, and of the meanest created thing — Love that is 
strong to endure, strong to renounce, strong to achieve 1 
Alone, through the strength of love, the noblest, the most re- 
fined of all strength — our blessed Lord Himself having lived and 
died teaching it to us — have great and good women hitherto 
wrought their noble deeds in the world ; and alone, through 
the strength, of an all-embracing love, will the noble women 
■who have yet to arise, work noble works, or enact noble 



Let ns emulate, if you will, the strength of determination 
which we admire in men, their earnestness and fixedness of 
purpose, their unwearying energy, their largeness of vision ; but 
let us never sigh after their lower so-called privileges, which, 
when they are sifted with a thoughtful mind, are found to be 
the mere husks and chaff of the rich gruin belonging to human- 
ity, and not alone to men. 

The assumption of masculine airs, or of masculine attire, -or 
of the absence of tenderness and womanhood in a mistaken 
struggle after strength, can never sit more gracefully upon us 
than do the men's old hats, and great coats, and boots, upon 
the poor old gardeneresses of the English Garden. Let such of 
us as have devoted ourselves to the study of an art — the inter- 
preter to mankind at large of God's beauty — especially remem- 
ber this, that the 'highest ideal in life as well as in art 1ms ever 
been the blending of the beautiful and the tender with the 
strong and the intellectual. 

- With this trnly brave and womanly sentiment we must 



take leave of oar pleasant companion. We have culled that 
part of her volume which relates more immediately to the 
artistic life of the Germans. But the charm of the book is 
in its personality, in the mingling of domestic and womanly 
feeling with aesthetic enthusiasm. It is a living not a dead 
book. It is cordial, genial, and warm-hearted, and will 
warm the heart of all who read it. Especially in America 
it should be welcome, where we need the very element 
which makes an atmosphere around our student- in Munich 
— that joyous and reverent love for the beautiful, which 
makes a religion of Art, and raises religion from the level 
of sour asceticism and grudging obedience to that of cheer- 
ful confidence in nature, God, and man. Our society is 
dry, hard, and prosaic We are intellectual, narrow, and 
positive in our culture. Nature is for us a philosophical 
treatise or a sermon, not a song of praise. But the sky 
brightens over us. We are beginning to love Art and to 
enjoy life. Miss Howitt's brave little book will be read 
with delight in many a village where thrift has been the 
only Art, the end eveu of culture, and where Fourth of 
July and Thanksgiving are still the only holidays in a 
laborious year. 



THE T SQUABES. 

MR. GRAY THE GENTLEMAN OP TASTE. 
{Concluded.) 

The Linden Square continued : — 

" Mr. Pinch arrived next morning at Bumbletown station in 
due time, where he was- met by Mr. Gray's ponies and their 
most oleaginous-looking driver. It was hard to determine 
what nation could justly claim the honor of having produced 
this specimen of Jehu. He had neither the physique nor morale 
of the elder Weller, and was therefore not likely to be an Eng- 
lishman ; nervousness of movement and action, as* well as his 
vernacular, precluded the idea of Ids being a Dutchman; he 
lacked the freshness of the sons of the Emerald Isle, and the 
dignified modesty of the Yankee when occupying an inferior 
position. He was in the neighborhood of fifty years of age ; 
tall, gaunt, blear-eyed, sharp-featured, and was dressed in the 
shabby suit of a gentleman ; his appearance was more like that 
of an experienced horse-dealer, who had retired from business 
(probably, on account of reverses) into a congenial and profitable 
private life, or a worn out politician, who had consented to 
accept an inferior clerkship for the sake of the pickings ; he 
had the air of a man who is watching his chances,' with one eye 
in a direct line constantly looking out for JJo. 1, and using the 
other sideways, watching whoever might fall in his company. 
He soon informed Mr. Pinch that Mr. Gray confided to his care 
the general management of his stables, his farm, and a super- 
vision over his employees, such as gardeners, teamsters, mechan- 
ics, laborers, etc.; that he purchased all his horses, cattle, 
farming utensils, and seeds, and that he employed most of the 
men, advised in matters of building — in fiue, that he was the 
fac-totum of the Gray establishment." 

" Was he married ?" asked the Steel Square. 

"How should I know," replied the Lindeu Square. "I 
didn't see his wife. Don't interrupt me. Upon intimating 



